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common with the ancient Egyptians. They had no-
thing to do with the white races of Europe and are
supposed to have arrived in the island of Crete from
north Africa while they were still using stone implements.
They were conversant with the use of bronze as well
as copper and among them the use of the alloy soon
superceded that of the pure metal. We know that the
Egyptians used copper alone until the advent of the
Middle Kingdom when bronze also came to be used.
The alloy, however, came to the knowledge of the Egyp-
tians much later. The art of alloying copper with
tin seems to have come to Babylonia, Greece and Egypt
from the east where tin was available and was known.
We know that the people of the Indus Valley civili-
zation made use of this alloy. The early use of metal
contributed greatly to the speedy growth of the Aegean
civilization which wears such a halo of artistic splen-
dour.
It developed its own art of writing also. Like the
script of the Indus Valley this too remains to be deci-
phered. This want of decipherment does not permit
us to be sure of the strata in time and the knowledge of
Cretan history naturally remains imperfect.
But the remains of the monuments of Crete, Troy
and Mycenae have thrown such light on the contem-
porary times that it has been possible to form an idea
of the various stages of development of that civilization.
The credit of the excavations and of the classification
of these stages in relation to the periods of time goes
to Sir Arthur Evans. He has been able to construct
a chronological plan of three successive periods, each
of which again is further divided into three sub-periods,
viz. the Early Minoan Period, the Middle Minoan
Period and the Late Minoan Period, each of these
having its own First, Second and Third sub-periods.
These periods and sub-periods have been formed
as a result of very careful study of the monuments of